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iss Must Face New 
3ut Great Drama Is 


RIM AND GREY-FACED ALGER HISS WATCHED the jury file in. 
the ten men and two women, the veneer of easy confidence finally stripped from his boyish face. 


By Ralph de Toledano 


man spoke quietly to Judge Kaufman. 
“We cannot arrive at a verdict, your Honor,” he said. 
“The jury is dismissed,” the judge declared. After twenty-seven dramatic days, the first, inconclusive, trial 


bf Alger Hiss for perjury was over 
he ordeal — for Hiss, for Whittaker 
‘hambers — would be The 
kame testimony of espionage and sub- 
rersion would be 


repeated. 


recited bel 


udge and a new jury. The gaud; 
corps of pundits and columnists would 
meturn to thei job of spotting the 
social significance. Their dithyrambic 
tterances on the metaphysics of the 
New Deal would again fill up columns 
nd columns oi 


But it would 
ot be the same 


space, 


FOR THE GREAT DRAMA was in. 


he Gress rehearsal on Foley Square 

an dy enough, the drama was not 

dhe prmtipals “of-the- play, though 
hey toomied large Ym theo runiing ac- 
ounts of this trial ofcour. times. > True, 
here is much to be said “abowb. the 
great and good Whittaker Chambers; 
he man who tossed away a brilliant 
writing career in order to help scotch 
the snake of communism. To any but 
the most antagonistic, his days on the 
stand as he withstood the cruel on- 
slaught of defense counsel Lloyd Paul 
Paul Stryker was a token of man’s 
God-given conscience. 

There is much to be said about Alger 
Hiss, brilliant and composed as he 
watched the evidence pile up against 
him, a paragon of evasiveness on the 
stand. And much could be said about 
the impact of communism on the lib- 
eral mind during the Munich era. What 
made men betray their country for the 
Soviet Will-o-the-wisp is a subject that 
could bear anatomizing. In keeping 
tyes glued to the great, overall pic- 
ture, the smaller but equally important 
huances are lost. 


For this trial was, in many ways, 
4 touchstone of the human soul, a 
shakenout tragedy in which even the 
less central characters stood out starkly 
and uncharitably. . 

Take Samuel Hamilton Kaufman. By 
the grace of God and Harry S. Truman, 
this small-time criminal lawyer be- 
ame a Federal judge. Kaufman, in 
Stryker’s political debt, sat mean-faced 
over the trial. Scolding the prosecu- 
"on, ruling out some of its key wit- 
wi aes, and giving the defense unheard- 
latitude, he held justice and Hiss’ 
pate in his little hands. 


0 


There was the prosecutor, oversize 





4 
Ralph de Toledano, former associ- 


* editor of The New Leader, is now 
= 8Sistant editor of Newsweek. 
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Billion Economy 


Ordeal, 


Over Now 


cP 


His deep-set eyes glowered at 
The fore- 


WHITTAKER CHAMBERS AND ALGER HISS 
“Only the Furies Scream” 


Tom Murphy, fighting a riptide, yet 
clothed in a saving dignity by his 
earnestness of purpose and a cognizance 
of what this trial means to the Amer- 
ican people in a time of dire struggle. 
And there were the minor witnesses 
who came forth for an hour, lay bare 
their vanities, and then stepped down. 
What tiresome itch drives a man to 
step into the limelight merely to be- 
smirch a childhood friend? And to 
besmirch him by recalling childhood 
details — that Chambers was untidy of 
dress, that he walked through a brook 
with shoes on to cool his feet, that he 
played pranks on his teachers? 

What tortuous path of self-deception 
did Malcolm Cowley travel to convince 
himself that he must air his faulty re- 
collection by charging that in 1940 
Chambers named Assistant Secretary of 
State Francis Sayre “the head of a 
Soviet underground.” Even Cowley’s 
notes did not fully bear out this charge, 
vet he made it eagerly. Did he re- 
member that in 1942 Chambers had 
written a scathing review of The Dry 
Season — Cowley’s communist-wracked 
book of poems?. Or that shortly after 
the review appeared in Time Cowley 
was dismissed from his OFF job? Did 
his anger rankle for seven years, only 
to explode on Foley Square? 


% & % 


WHAT SURGE OF FEELING drove 
Mark Van Doren, a late believer in 
the higher morality of books, to his 
remote-contro] participation? A con- 
fiding letter written by young Whit- 


Columbia student to Van 
Doren, his faculty adviser, found its 
way into the trial. Van Doren had 
turned it over to A. J. Liebling, a mer- 
chant in ersatz press morality, who 
without a by-your-leave gave it to 
Hiss’ lawyers. Yet Van Doren made 
no substantial move to disentangle 
himself from this breach of trust. “It’s 
unethical,” he admitted. “But I don’t 
care.” 


taker as a 


It was a sensational trial down on 
Foley Square. People who couldn’t get 
seats stared enviously as the reporters 
sauntered in, flashing their green 
working-press passes. It was a com- 
pendium of conflicting emotions and 
loyalties, a trial by ordeal, a medieval 
test of strength. And it came to noth- 
ing, to a deadlock. The issues it raised 
of New Deal complicity in mass treason 
remain with us. : 

We are fools or knaves if we do not 
realize that our whole political morality 
was on trial in Judge Kaufman’s court. 
You and I were on trial there. And in 
a very real sense, the fate of the Re- 
public was in the balance. Morality is 
indivisible. Either we are partners in 
a monstrous frameup, or much that we 
held good was foul. 

These are large and gory words. 
But Whittaker Chambers understands 
them. Alger Hiss understands them. 
And Judge Kaufman understood them. 
In this nightmare time, we wait mo- 
tionless, speechless, terror-stricken. And 
only the Furies scream as they swoop 
down on history. 


Liberals Want 
Up to 750,000 
New Jobs Yearly 


By Jonathan Stout 


Washington, D. C. 


BILL AIMED AT PROVIDING 
500,000 to 750,000 new jobs 
annually, through increasing 

our national income by 50 billion 
dollars within the next three to 
four years, will be introduced in 
Congress, hot on the heels of Pres- 
ident Truman’s Economic Report, 
by Democratic Senators James E. 
Murray and Hubert H. Humphrey 
of Minnesota. 

The Murray-Humphrey Bill — which 
will probably be called the Economic 
Expansion Act of 1949—calls for ex- 
pansion of the entire national economy 
until our total output 
reaches 300 billion worth of 
goods and services. 

This will thus translate 
into clear and specific terms the thesis 
of the President’s economic message to 
Congress last Monday, namely, that not 
cuts in necessary expenditures which 
might enable us to stay within our 
national means, but expansion of those 
means is the way to provide the 
moneys required to sustain the great 
foreign and domestic burdens America 
has assumed. 

The 
stated: 


production 
dollars 


legislation 


President’s message clearly 


“In view of our domestic and in- 
ternational obligations, an abundant 
economy is the only safe road to a 
Government surplus. In 1948 the 
value of our national output of goods 
and services was above 250 billion 
dollars. A three or four per cent 
annual growth of our economy, which 
I set as a practical objective in my 
Economic Report in January, would 
increase annual national output in 
real terms by 7.5 to 10 billion dol- 
lars. Higher national output means 
more Federal revenues at any given 
tax rate. 


“Present levels of expenditures are 
due in large measure to the extra- 
ordinary costs of our national defense 
and international activities. These 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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Russias Iron Hoop 








FRONT-PAGE EDITORIAL appeared ir 
Pravda, June 26, dealing with the re- 
sults of the Paris Conference of Foreign 

Ministers. The editorial disagrees with Mr 
Truman’s statement that the Conference anc 
its decisions have proved the soundness of th: 
American policy. These words, Pravda says 
“are a mixture of immodest boasting and biase 
interpretation 


, ’ 1 :] 41 
The editoria! 1used something 


affau 
jcatiot 
ympetition ” en 

either the war 
Indonesia nor the Commi 
nist advance in China hav 
When 
Pravda publishes 
a page one editorial on an 

international event, you ma‘ 

be sure it is deemed of special significance. 


rated such attention. 


therefore, 


Four days later Pravda carried an interview 
with Andrei Vishinsky on its front page. The 
interview was enromously long, but only re- 
peated what the editorial had said a few days 
before. New Times, on June 29, carried ar 
article in which the statements of Presiden! 
Truman and Secretary Acheson were agait 
refuted. 

Is it not surprising that the Truman an 
Acheson pronouncements have aroused suct 
excitement in Moscow? Actually, they sal 
nothing new. The of American polic: 
and the combined pressure ol! 
Doctrine, the I 
Pact, have con 


of Berlin mu 


firmne 
Truma 
Atlant 


ations at the « 

up, and tl 

East and West have t 

Paris Conference much against 
liking, a special “Berlin” pari 
serted in the communique 
the fou 
normal 


to whic! 
undertake “to ensure th 
functioning and 


according 
power 
utilization of rail 
water, and road transport for movement ot 
persons and goods.” 

At the height of the blockade, political writer 
in this country—non-communists, but half- 
hearted political observers—tried to convince 
the White House and the public that the airlift 
could not be maintained “indefinitely”; that it 
was “stupid” to hope that it could feed tw 
million Berliners (especially in winter); anc 
that concessions to Moscow would have to be 
made. Simultaneously, the Wallaceites noisily 
predicted early failure for the “policy of firm- 
ness” toward Moscow. But Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Acheson have been proved right: little as 
the Paris Conference has achieved, it has 
demonstrated that the so-called Truman Doc- 
trine of 1947—embodying conclusions drawr 
from two years of postwar softness toward 
Soviet aggression—was correct and is begin- 
ning to bear fruit. 


AS A COMMENTARY ON THE TRUMAN 
Doctrine, George Kennan of the State Depart- 
ment wrote a piece for Foreign Affairs tw 
years ago which he signed as “X.” This semi- 
official article intelligently analyzed _ the 
“sources of Soviet conduct”; it broke with al 
appeasement policies, and it arrived at the con- 
clusion—which today is taken for granted— 
that only firmness can “contain” Russia and 
perhaps make Stalin retreat. However, Mr 
Kennan did say some things which, seen it 
the light of the present situation, are less 
convincing ‘ 

“While the Kremlin is basically flexible 


By David J. Dallin — 


in its reaction to political realities,” Mr. 
Kennan wrote, "it is by no means uname- 
nable to considerations of prestige. Like 
almost any other government, it can be 
placed by tactless and threatening gestures 
in a position where it cannot afford to 
yield. ... It is a sine qua non of successful 
dealing with Russia that . . . demands on 
Russian policy should be put forward in 
such a manner as to leave the way open 
for a compliance not too detrimental to 
Soviet prestige.” 
This advice has proved impossible of reali- 
zation. To build a golden bridge to enable 
Russia to retreat, or let the world believe 
Soviet claims that its failures are victories— 
in short, for Washington and Moscow to co- 


The Home Front 


operate in salvaging Soviet prestige 
be more than public opinion could stomss 
Failure is failure and defeat is defeat. 

Soviet policy was defeated in Berlin, ani 
Moscow must bear the consequences. Paradin; 
before the Russian people as the great victs, 
and ridiculing the “boasting President of ths 
United States,” are desperate attempts to Save 
face. 

Mr. Kennan was right in pointing out thy 
inflated Soviet prestige is a major factor jy 
international .affairs today. Using every tp 
source, both inside Russia and in the satelli, 
countries, Russia tries to maintain the notio, 
that it never retreats, does not make mistake 
knowseno failures, and that consequently y 
resistance to its policies is possible. Along wit 
military power, prestige is one of the iron “hoop 
holding together the Soviet powder keg. 

This is why it appears doubtful w hether Safe. 
guarding Soviet prestige can reasonably | 
made a concern of American policy; an 
whether refutation of the Soviet We-Alwar:. 
Win legend ought not to become a 
ment of American propaganda. 


basic ele. 





Point of 





Departure 





Mt. Desert Island, Maine. 
HAVE NEVER RECEIVED so much pleas- 
ant patting on the back as followed upon 
my column in appreciation of New Eng- 
land. I was not in any sense paying a debt to 
the old Northeast; I was merely acknowledging 
it and making a slight down-payment. Sig- 
nificantly, most of the appreciation came from 
fellow Midwesterners. I discovered that there 
are many like me, hailing 
from the valleys of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, who have 
been hospitably received in 
the East and who have an 
abiding appreciation of the 
charms of the land which 
their ancestors left for the 
westward wandering 
But amid this chorus of 
approval, there was one stern 
voice of dissent. 
thority and authenticity. It came, in fact, from 
a New Englander of the New Englanders. He 
is descended, he explains, not from the slightly 
disreputable common folk who arrived in the 
crowded Mayflower in 1620, but from the more 
patrician Puritans who in 1632 founded Boston 
and, a little later, graciously annexed (for its 
own good) the struggling community which 
had been laying down the law of the Lord in 
the neighborhood of Plymouth Rock. From 
those days of yore to the present, members of 
his family have played their part, as duly re- 
corded in The Proper Bostonians. This man, 
then, has a right to speak. 
And he has spoken without any inhibition. 
I tried to stand up to him, to defend his coun- 
trvside. I made lists of writers, educators, mis- 
sionaries. I enumerated the names of the rather 
exceptionally liberal Senators from New Eng- 
land. All of this formed the substance of a 
spirited correspondence. But my lists made no 
impression at all. My arguments were countered 
with horrifie reports of New England Neuroses. 
Once I wrote innocently, “I don’t suppose you 
can prove statistically that New Englanders 
have more neuroses than other folks.” This 
brought down the deluge: 


= 
Bohn 


“ARE NEUROSES MORE COMMON in old 
England families than elsewhere? I certainly 
think so 

“Take my Great-Uncle X, for example. 

One of his sisters-in-law ‘went insane’ as 

they used to say—and a brother-in-law 

married an extreme neurotic. One of his 
two daughters died in a psychopathic hos- 


It had au- 





By William E. Bohn— 


pital. Two of his three sons married women 

who became insane—as did one of his 

grand-daughters. Three other female rela- 
tions of Uncle X were manic depressives 

(one of these a suicide). 

“All of these I knew or remember being told 
about. Research, no doubt, could discover 
others. I choose Uncle X because in many ways 
he is so typical of the best type of New Eng. 
lander. No multi-millionaire he, but he madé 
enough in business to live and entertain in ¢ 
fairly opulent manner. Uncle X and his pri 
little wife were received by most ‘proper 
Bostonians’ and have their becoming nichgea 
Cleveland Amory’s book es 


“You suggest that Puritans who remained 
in England were'mot | ‘psychopathic 
That I camnet answer.’ Iwwasn’t-fthere during 
the com dgh@tt period in the sev- 
enteenth ¢entury when the Puritans ruled 
England. I do know, however, that Puri- 
tan modes of thought still contro] the minds 
and hearts of thousands of New Englanders. 
“Who hasn’t heard of the New England cor: 

science? To many people it has become a kin 
of joke. To the real New Englander, however 
it isn’t funny; it is frightening. It was my fat 
to spend many years in a household wher 
every act became a soul-searching matter & 
conscience. Pleasure, even the most innocent 
was intrinsically sinful. There always had t 
be a higher motive. , 

“Until well into the last century even youn 
children were exposed to the most unmitigate! 
Calvinism. The wrath of the Almighty we 
always in evidence. In New England attics‘ 
this day you will find children’s religious book 
that are positively hair-raising—and remembe 
that these were the only books these childre 
had. Is it any wonder that in such a ment 
climate many weaker minds became warped? 

“The point I want to make is that Mr. am 
Mrs. X were a normal, successful New Ent 
land couple quite unaware of the fact that the 
were enveloped in a cloud of psychopaths. Th 
worst cases in their immediate family devé- 
oped after their death. 

“Whether inherited or not, there are fashior 
in human thinking. The Reformation brougt! 
new fashions in thought about religious mattes 
and for a while they prevailed mightily. The 
came fhe 18th century, the age of reason. Ip 
New England religion it took the form ® 
Unitarianism, but the old intolerance ( 
‘orthodoxy’) was not dead. It returned wit 
the hellish preaching of Jonathan Edwards a 
again in the 19th century.” 
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(Continued from Page One) 
activities are of such paramount im- 
portance that it is out of the question 
to slash them a this time. But, as our 
policy for peace takes effect, it should 
be possible in future years to reduce 
these expenditures which now make 
such heavy demands upon our Fed- 
eral budget. As opportunity offers, 
I shall make every effort to achieve 
an excess of Federal income over 
outgo, consistent with our major ob- 
jectives of peace and prosperity. 

“But if we tried to avoid a budget 
deficit by cutting essential expendi- 
tures, we would contribute to lower 
national output and lower employ- 
ment, Federal receipts would fall 
further, and the burden upon Federal 
expenditures would increase. We can- 
not expect to achieve a budget sur- 
plus in a declining national econ- 
omy.” 

President Truman, in enunciating the 
above ideas, comes into head-on con- 
flict with the Republican Congressional 
leadership as represented by Taft, and 
also with the reactionaries in his own 
party whose spokesman is Senator Byrd 
of Virginia. 


* 


THE DIXIECRAT-REPUBLICAN po- 
sition favors drastic economies to meet 
national expenditures, and cannot 
visualize an economic growth sufficient 
to provide jobs for the half million 
young people who each year graduate 
from school to swell the ranks of the 
nation’s labor force. The President, on 
the other hand, envisages a nation 
steadily increasing its productivity, 
wealth and strength. 

Perhaps, as the press reports, Mi 
Truman is “bullish” on America’s fu- 
ture while "Messrs. Taft and Byrd are 
“bearish?’? But anothe: 
planation is that the Dixiecrat-Repub- 
can coalition is fundantentally devoid 
{ ideas, pessimistic about the future, 


possible ¢x-, 
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and lacking in vision needed to find so- 
lutions to the new problems which 
present themselves with every passing 
year. By contrast, the President seems 
optimistic, fertile in ideas, and coura- 
geous enough to meet new problems 
with new solutions. 

The first of Mr. Truman’s eleven 
legislative recommendations to Con- 
gress was to urge repeal of the tax 
on the transportation of goods, and 
the liberalizing of provisions for the 
caryover of losses by corporations. 
Stating that “no major increase in 
taxes should be undertaken at this 
time,” the President reversed his prev- 
ious request for four billion in new 
taxes, which had aroused considerable 
protest from friend and foe alike. 

Second, the President urged extend- 
ing the maximum time limit now fixed 
by law on the maturity of business 
loans made by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. A third proposal 
asked for a broad study of investment 
and development needs and market op- 
portunities. A fourth suggested adop- 
etion of a program of farm income 
supports. 

a: a xt 


POINT FIVE in the President’s eco- 
nomic proposals called for increasing 
the minimum wage to at least 75 cents 
an hour and for broadening its cover- 
age. The remaining points were: 

Six — strengthening unemployment 
compensation by increasing the amount 
and duration of benefits and extending 
coverage. 

Seven — extending to July 25, 1950, 
the availibility of readjustment allow- 
ances for veterans unprotected by state 
unemployment compensation laws. 

Eight— raise benefits and extend 
coverage under the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance system and improve 
the public assistance program. 


THE MARCH\OF LABOR 
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Nine — enact legislation to permit 
Federal agencies, and encourage states 
and localities to intensify their advance 
planning and to acquire sites for useful 
projects. 

Ten—pass legislation to provide 
technical assistance to and encourage 
investment in underdeveloped areas 
abroad. 

Eleven—restore the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 
co * % 


THE MURRAY-HUMPHREY Bill. 
and its companion measure in the House 
—which bears the name of Represen- 
tative Andrew Biemiller of Wisconsin 
—is only the first of several measures 
being prepared for Congress by Ad- 
ministration leaders. 

The main difference between the 
Murray-Humphrey and Biemiller mea- 
sures is that the former will attempt 
to grapple with increasing unemploy- 
ment (now figured at 4,000.000). 
whereas the House is entertaining 
separate legislation on unemployment. 
Administration strategists, uncertain 
as to which tactic will secure their 
basic objective, are trying both. 


The Murray-Humphrey bill, parallel- 
ing the President’s Economic Report to 
Congress, calls for steady expansion of 
the national economy (along with 
orderly reduction of the national debt), 
creation of 500 to 750 thousand jobs 
per year, and an annual increase of 
three to four percent in the total out- 
put of goods and services which will 
bring the grand total to around 300 
billion dollars’ worth. 


This astronomical figures can best be 
appreciated by contrasting it with the 
250-billion-dollar national income we 
attained in 1948, when the goal of 
60 million jobs was reached and all 
employment records were shattered. 


Billion Economy 





Moscow Ticker 


The latest edition of the official Soviet textbook on international law states 
that Soviet consuls abroad have the authority to send home any Soviet citizen 
who conducts himself in a manner the consul deems to be out of tune with 
“Soviet law and morals.” He is also to conduct his activities “in solidarity 


The Murray-Humphrey measure pro= 
vides for: 
1. Improved industry-labor-agricul- 
ture cooperation. 


2. Increased private production and 
employment and regulated private 
investment. 


3. Long-range planning of useful 
national resources and public works 
projects in such a manner as would 
sustain expansion of the whole econ- 
omy. < Fs 

4. Special means for dealing with 
unemployment, including direct and 
immediate attention to localized 
areas of unemployment before they 
affect other parts of the national econ- 
omy and thus unsettle general eco- 
nomic stability. 

5. A fund of 15 billion dollars as 
working capital to halt current un- 
employment; to encourage industry 
to create new job opportunities in the 
nations underdeveloped areas; to as- 
sist private investors expand their 
productive capacity; and to set up a 


flexible long-range public works pro- 
gram that can be reduced when em- 
ployment is full and enlarged (to 30 
billion dollars) in the time of serious 
unemployment. 

On the planning side the Murray- 
Humphrey bill provides for establish- 
ment of a national economic coopera- 
tion boar dcomposed of labor, industry 
and agriculture representatives. It also 
seeks to help small businessmen and 
to study monopolistic trade practices. 

Mr. Truman’s Economic Report plus 
the specific legislation already framed 
to execute it, constitute a formidable 
challenge to the Congress and the 
people of the United States. Are we 
or are we not courageous and far- 
sighted enough to implement this bold 


new domestic program? 
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CSHE BRITISH BABY'S CHANCES 
OF LIFE HAVE ALMOST DOUBLED 
UNDER LABOR RULE. UNDER ‘ 
LABOR'S NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN, 
THERE WERE ONLY 34 DEATHS 
PER 1000 INFANTS DURING 1948, 
THE LOWEST EVER RECORDED.THE 
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with the toiling masses [read: CP]” of the country to which he is accredited. 
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Krokodil, the official Soviet humor magazine, comments in verse on the 
Forrestal affair (No. 12, 1949). A typical stanza of the opus runs as follows: 
“One cannot say about this news 
That he went out of a great mind: 
He did not have great wits to lose.... 
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French “comrades” who have been toying with the Garry Davis move- 
ment may be distressed to learn that Moscow (Ogoniok, No. 17, 1949) con- 
siders Davis a “cosmopolitan” and therefore an “agent of imperialist re- 
action.” His aim, as that of all movements for a United Europe, Moscow 
asserts, is to soften Europe for American colonization: “to eradicate from the 
peoples’ consciousness the desire for national independence and sovereignty, 
to deafen the feeling of national dignity and pride, to dilute national culture, 
and to crush under its heel national traditions.” Ogoniok identifies Garry 
Davis in this effort with the “renegades” Léon Blum and André Gide. 


* 
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The organ of the Propaganda and Agitation Section of the CPSU, Culture 
and Life (No. 14, 1949), severely attacks Prof. A. F. Miller, of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, for his new book, Sketches of Modern Turkish History. 
Detailing the various opportunities the author missed to attack and berate 
2: modern Turkey (and the United States), the attack condemns the author for 
2? writing as a victim of “bourgeois objectivism” and for failing to present 
i history in the required vein of a “fighting historian-materialist.” 

Allan Dane 

% 7 Pa 

Britain’s decision to lift the arms embargo to Arab lands can only lead 
to trouble. Working hand-in-hand may be a neighborly gesture, but an 
arms-in-arms relationship can be explosive. 


—Allan Dane 























What Is This Thing Called Productivity? 


By Lazare Tever 


VER SINCE the end of the war, 

the debate on productivity has 

gained momentum. Is the produc- 
tivity of American industry on the in- 
crease or on the decrease? Are working 
men and women turning out a fat 
day’s work? If productivity has declined 
who is responsible for it and what car 
be done about it? If, on the other hand 
it is rising, who is to gain from suct 
an improvement and to what extent 
And for that matter how do you tell 
whether production is going up ot 
down? 

Some think of productivity a 
measure of performance of the economy 
as a whole. Others think of productivity 
in terms of individual industrie or 
plants. Some businessmen, in their 
public orations. speak as if the whole 
matter of productivity had to do witl 
the degree of application of workers 
At other times, the con- 
cept of productivity is used as thoug! 
it were a measure of the degree of ef- 
ficiency achieved in production. The 
dictionary merely tells us that this word 
Stands for “quality or state of beings 
productive.” One thing common to all 
these concepts i: 


to their job: 


the desire to portray 
someone's ability to produce or the rat 
at which production is carried out. 


¥ rt ": 


WE MUST DRAW a distinction be- 
tween efficiency in performing a specifi 
unchanged work assignment and _ the 
performance of an enterprise as a 
whole. The latter is readily affected by 
changes in the nature the product 
(including chan in its quality 
are exercised in it nanufact 
the amount of voted to 
tenance, repair and 
ductive facilit 
which part 
Irom out 


technolo; 


pel 


provement in the produ 
usefulne on the one han 

other an increase in the tegration 
manufacturing function ‘ ult of 
the growth of large ‘ I in the 
ratios between output n-hout 


grossly understate the ti se it 


the ability of our economy to produce 

Ther« l no disagreement. howeve1 
that over a period of several genera- 
tions our ability to produce—the very 
rate of our productive activities—ha 
grown considerably. Our technological 
advances have been spectacular and 
our ways of doing things have im- 
proved. 

We produce more food, more clothe 
more houshold equipment and othe 
consumer things than ever before. Al- 
though our labor force has increased 
with the growth of our poulation 


were able to reach nev 


we 
production 
goals by working fewer hours and by 
eliminating children from  industr\ 
The level of our achievement was high- 
lighted during the late war when we 
were able, as the arsenal of democracy 
to supply our own forces and those of 





a ‘ 
Dr. Lazare Teper is research di- 
rector of the International Ladies 


Garment Workers Union. 
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HOURLY PRODUCTION PER 
WORKER IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IS 8% HIGHER 
THAN IN 1939 7 
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our allies, and still maintain a high 
standard of living at home for the great 
masses of our population. 

It is this improved ability to produce 
that ‘has made our high standard of 
living possible; hence the importance 
of rising productivity to all Americans 
of whatever walk of life. 


a: x x 


THE DEBATE on productivity was 
spurred during the war because some 
indices of change in output per man- 
hour in individual industries registered 
declines. For labor’s foes this proved a 
sufficient excuse to raise a hue and 
cry of aileged labor inefficiency. The 
partisan use of crude statistical in- 
formation by anti-labor circles was 
highlighted by admissions made by 
many industrial experts (economists 
talisticians and engeneers) that few 
plants actually possessed any quanti- 
tative information on labor efficiency 

difficult even under the best of 
to evaluate the effect 
factor on the advance 
In the field 
the task is all the more 
complicated nee the methods ar the 


or deciine 


in productivit 


of productivity 
cill with which to carry it through ars 
largel) ing. Indeed, many element 


the efficiency or perform 


ODD BEHAVIOR of output to man- 
hour relationship under the stress of 
‘ however, is not unexpected. The 
very nature of industrys’ 


endeavor 
changes in response to war needs. Plan: 
which used to manufacture goods for 
civilian consumption begin to turn out 
articles of very different character to 
supply the armed forces. Where auto- 
mobiles were produced, tanks ware 
manufactured. Where light shoes were 
made for everyday wear, heavy army 
boots are turned out. General shortages 
of raw material force the _use of sub- 
stitute Product redesign is common 
The whole organization of industry 
suffers from cataclysmic spasms. 


Even though American industry suc- 
cessfully overcame its wartime handi- 
caps by developing new production 
techniques, the very character of rapid 
change was prone to upset the usual 
statistic 


The available statistical material on 
production also contributed to the gen- 
eral confusion. Most of the available 
figures on production related to the 
major types of finished products. In 
wartime, such products might. have 
played a lesser role in the total output 
of an industry to the extent that some 
of its productive capacity was divert- 
ed to the manufacture of other goods, 
including war material and semi- 


manufactured goods such as repair 
parts. 

These products would not, however, 
be reflected in the published figures of 
the industy’s output, although the em- 
ployees engaged in their manufacture 
would be counted in the data on em- 
ployment. 


& Fy a 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY of obtaining 
a precise measure of industrial pro- 
ductivity throws into focus the diffi- 
culty of answering general questions 
about the efficiency with which indus- 
try operates. Historically. as we noted. 
the trend is in a upward direction. 
There actually is no reason to suppose 
that this general trend was interrupted. 
A considerably body of opinion held 
that large-scale adWances in industrial 
efficiency took place during the war, 
even though this fact could not always 
be demonstrated statistically. 

Today, when we stand on the thresh- 
held of the atomic age, there is no 
reason to suppose that we have reached 
the impasse of technological progress. 
Our future advances, just as in the past, 
will depend on the continued process 
of invention, on industrial adaption of 
new methods or techniques, on the 
skills and aptitudes and application of 
workers, and on improvements in man- 
agerial functions. 

¥: a t: 

ALTHOUGH THE INCREASED abil- 
ity of the industry to produce creates 
the condition for the basic improve- 
ment in the general standards of living. 
the benefits of such progress are not 
automatically distributed to the work- 
er-participants in the industrial process 
or, for that matter, to the consumers 
With the development of large-scale 
business, an increased number of arti- 
cles are priced in accordance with a 
conciously determined price policy. 
Prices develop a definite tendency te 
“stick”, to | behind technical ad¢ 

workers get an automatic in- 

even though the worker in- 

his output ten-fold, he can 

never double his pay. When job content 

\ sks are changed, resulting in 
larger output, the worker does not al- 
ways benefit in increased compensation, 
even though the particular change is 
not accompanied by the installation of 
new or improved equipment. And, of 
course, there is even less direct relation- 
ship between a worker’s wages and 
his efficiency when he is compensated 
on a time, rather than on an incentive 
basis. 

Whatever is the source of increased 
industrial efficiency, the division of re- 
sultant savings among the different 
participants does not yield itself to a 
formula. The medium of intelligent col- 
lective bargaining, when labor and 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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INCREASED PROOY~ 


¢. 
management can appraise whatevet 
information of statistical character § 
available with qualitative eval q 
and informed judgments, offers the soe 
basis for mutually satisfactory adjust 
ments. 

¢ @¢@ 


WHILE DISCUSSING the positiv 
aspects of advances in productive eé- 
flciency one cannot ignore the other 
side of the medal. While benefiting th 
economy as a whole, advances in indus 
trial efficiency may, and frequently do, 
bring in their wake technological un 
employment. Even when such effects 
are temporary, they cause real hard: 
ships to the affected workers. Too fre 
quently in the past employers, while 
preaching the doctrine of higher pro 
ductivity and technological adyan 
ment, operated without regard of 
effect of such advances on their " 
crs; NO wonder, that such an abtitiae 
which fails fo recognize the ‘tult « 
individual worker has ‘in his job, leads 
to low -wotale, dissatisfaction and 1 
‘sistance to change. 

The man faced with the possibility 
elimination of his job or his skills fee 
that his whole future existence 
threatened. He finds little relief int 
realization that this misfortune 1s & 
companied by a general social advance, 


The fear of technological displace 
ment, need not, however, threaten ptt 
gress once the worker is assured thd 
he as an individual, will not sulle 
through it. Labor-management cooper 
tion, developed through established cole 
lective bargaining procedures, is 
soundest way of insuring it. Once tk 
question of job security is not at ssl 
the real read to industrial progres ® 
laid. The considerable body of know 
how which workers have, but # 
normally hesitant to offer managemes 
can be tapped to the benefit of all. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
DECLINING 
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EARL WARREN 
His Party Has Split 


alifornia's Balmy Politics May Produce 
velt-Douglas Ticket in 1950 


By Abraham B. Held : 


New Leader Correspondent in California 


LOS ANGELES. 


Behind-the-scenes. discussions have already taken place on high 


CF senina-the- MAY HAVE A ROOSEVELT-DOUGLAS ticket in 1950. 


levels in the Democratic party of California, looking toward the 


crucial elections of 1950. 


Since these talks have occurred, James Roosevelt, eldest son of the late 
President and Democratic National Committeeman, has spoken in many 
places in the state and, if what he says is any indication, he talks like a 
candidate for governor of the Golden State. This does not mean that a 
final decision has been reached among the party big-wigs, but it may mean 
that they have decided to let him make a prleiminary run. Opposition to 


Roosevelt stems from his activity in the 
dump-Truman campaign prior to the 
1948 national convention, and to the 
bitter factional fights which still plague 
the party in this area. 

Representative .Helen Gahagan 
Douglas has promised to give a definite 
answer to the question whether she 
will be a candidate against Sheridan 
Downey, also a Democrat, in the pri- 
maries next year. Petitions urging her 
to run have.been circulated by some 
of the CIO unions. Close friends of 
Mrs. Douglas believe that she will make 
the campaign. Resentment against the 


Infiltrate Latins, Negroes 
New Red Front’'s Plan 


By Walter K. Lewis 
Tis COMMUNISTS HAVE CREATED, for the first time without the 


usual fanfare, a new propaganda front. 


Dedicated to an anti-AFL 


ahd _anti-U.S. “good neighbor policy,” the new organization calls itself 


Council for the Advancement of the Americas. 


From its headquarters at 


30 East 29th Street in New York City, the Council is distributing a mime- 


ographed brochure only in pro-cem- 
munist’circles, and has already man- 
aged to form an~executive board and 
list of sponsors which, réad like a 
Who's Who of communist-front re= 
liables. 

In a 17-page manifesto not intended 
for public consumption, which attacks 
AFL attempts to solidify Latin Amer- 
ican labor behind a_ pro-democratic 
and non- and anti-communist) pro- 
gram, the Council declares: 

"The AFL today is reassuming in 

Latin America an old role. which was 
interrupted only briefly by the years 
of the Good Neighbor Policy. After 
the first World War, a number of 
AFL leaders went into Latin Amer- 
ea as the direct agents of the ex- 
panding U.S. imperialists in an effort 
to divert ihe growing labor move- 
ment from its struggle for indus- 
ttialization and real national inde- 
Pendence. AFL organizations in vari- 
ous republics became clearing houses 
fer Wall Street and State Depart- 
ment propaganda and in many cases 
get their directives straight from the 
American embassies.” 
. The brochure voc iferously applauds 
fe Communist parties of Brazil and 
vile, the Cominform-controlled World 
*ederation of Democratic Youth and 
-ongressman Vito Marcantonio. 


_ ON THE COUNCIL’s EXECUTIVE 
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Rabbi Shephard Z. Baum, a sponsor 
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Soviet Friends] ; , re 
De Friendship and a N. Y. State 
“partment of Agriculture official: 


_, Ewart T. Guinier, boss of the United 
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“aor party candidate fox Manhattan 
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ha am K. Lewis has for many. 
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Borough President, and long a party 
line hack; 

Dr. Alpheus Hunton, educational di- 
rector of the pro-communist Council 
of African Affairs; 

“Manuel Medina, 
tenant; 

Ferdinand Smith, former Communist 
secretary of the National Maritime 
Union; 

Leon Straus, Bronx ALP chairman 
and henchman of Ben Gold, Commu- 
nist furriers’ leader. 

Quick to complain that “Puerto Rico 
is the only nation in the world com- 
pletely dominated by the United States 
Government,” the Council samehow 
ignores Stalin’s friendship for Peron 
and Soviet-sponsored fifth column at- 
tempts to overthrow various Latin 
American governments who refuse to 
toe Stalin’s line. 


Marcantonio licu- 


An underlying purpose of the Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of the Amer- 
icas is to secure a new toehold among 
Negro and Spanish-speaking elements. 
Where the defunct National Negro 
Congress failed, the new Council for 
the Advancement of the Americas— 
the communists hope—will succeed in 
infiltrating ethnic minorities in North 
and South America. 

But few Negroes or Hispano-Amer- 
icans will be deceived 
munist 
minority 


by this com- 
attempt to exploit legitimate 

grievances for Soviet ends. 
From day to day it becomes clearer 
that Peronism and Stalinism, working 
together, have nothing to offer but new 
and still more drastic forms of oppres- 
sion. Sincere anti-imperialists will ex- 
pose this latest communist front as 
an attempt to disrupt Western Hemi- 
sphere relations—and to sabotage ef- 
forts within each nation to solve its 
social and economic problems—and 
will seek instead a program of hard- 
hitting democratic action. 





incumbent, Downey, stems principally 
from his attitude on the tidelands oil 
dispute, his dogged fight against na- 
tional administration on the Central 
Valley project, and, finally, his quiet 
disappearing act during the election 
campaign of 1948. 

ALL INDICATIONS are that the 
present governor, Earl Warren, will be 
running for re-election. In 1946 Warren 
was able to capture both the Republican 
and Democratic nominations. Attempts 
to abolish cross-filing, i. e. running in 
the primaries of a party not your own, 
have so far been blocked. A _ strong 
campaigner like Roosevelt may suc- 
ceed in preventing Warren from captur- 
ing the Democratic nomination. 

All this seems ludicrous in a state 
where Democratic registration runs to 
3 million against a 2 million Republican 
registration, but Warren ran against 
Robert W. Kenny in 1946 and took the 
nomination rather handily. Of course, 
the fact that Kenny played close to the 
Communist party may account for that 
defeat. 

Whether Warren's failure to win his 
state for the national ticket in the last 
Presidential elections has _ seriously 
damaged his reputation as a vote-getter 
still remains to be tested. All is not 
serene in the Republican party and the 
attitude of the Republican-controlled 
state legislature to the Warren legis- 
lative program shows that the party is 
split wide open. 

In the last election, Warren received 
the support of the American Federation 
of Labor. Labor has soured on Warren 
and is amenable to a strong liberal 
Democratic candidate with no Commu- 
nist ties. Roosevelt could fit the bill, 
although he, too, will have to make his 
opposition to Communism more vocal 
than he has done in the past. Some 
Roosevelt supporters in Los Angeles 
still attend Commie-front legislative 
conferences and get endorsed for public 
office by the People’s World, the West 
Coast edition of the Daily Worker. 

* % * 

MRS. DOUGLAS, now representing 
the 14th Los Angeles Congressional 
District, has served for three terms and 
achieved national, as well as statewide 
fame. She is outspokenly liberal, and 
was courageous enough to refuse the 
endorsement of the Independent Pro- 
gressive Party in her last try for public 
office, when it seemed that the IPP 
would carry much influence in Cali- 
fornia politics. She proved, above all 
else, that an honest liberal, running on 
a militant program refusing Commu- 
nist aid, can win the loyalty and votes 
of the American people. She trounced 
her Republican opponent by a vote of 
2 to 1 and thereby became a serious 


Senatorial prospect. She could probably * 


get the backing of the labor movement, 
both AFL and CIO. 

California does not have real Eastern 
machine politics and prominent indi- 
viduals therefore play an important 
role in political affairs. Robert W. 
Kenny, for instance, has announced his 
candidacy for state senator in opposi- 
tion to the present incumbent, Jack B. 





JIMMY ROOSEVELT 
His Name Has Magic 


Tenney, who heads the California un- 
American activities committee. Kenny 
supported Henry Wallace in the last 
campaign and was the head of a totally 
ineffective organization called “Dem- 
ocrats for Wallace.” That such a man 
may be allowed to carry the Democratic 
standard in a county of 4 million people 
like los Angeles, would be unthinkable 
anywhere else except in California. 
The attitude the Los Angeles County 
Democratic Committee will take should 
prove interesting. 

One of the members of the Dem- 
ocratic County Committee is Leo Gal- 
lagher, long-time attorney for the Com- 
munist party and prominent local 
Catholic. He was recently expelled 
from the Communist party and was 
quoted in the press as saying that there 
wasn’t any democracy within the party. 
He made a run for the Board of Educa- 
tion of Los Angeles and ran fourth in a 
field of 14,although tle’CP had come out 
and repudiated his running as a Com- 
munist. He advocated “correct working 
class approach in all classes with un- 
biased textbooks.” Gallagher was and 
is a member of the County Committee 
while he was a Communist and is still 
a County Committeeman as an expelled 
Communist. How confusing can politics 
get? Kafka should have taken a crack 
at California politics before quitting 
this mortal world. 

If there is any magic left in the 
Roosevelt name, and FDR Jr. showed 
that there is, then California needs 
some magic. it needs a strong, liberal, 
non-Communist candidate. The old 
party hacks may have supported Tru- 
man and may have money to throw 
into political campaigns, but they can- 
not arouse the enthusiasm of the lib- 
eral voters, they cannot get the votes 
to win. That is the lesson of 1948. 





HELEN DOUGLAS 
Her Program Has Support 








Europes Future 


If few people can arouse more controversy, fewer still can write as 
brilliantly about the destiny of man as can Bertrand Russell. Philoso- 
pher, historian and mathematician, Mr. Russell has authored many books 
on these subjects as well as on not-so-heavy topics like companionate 
marriage. His first work to gain renown, and, some say, the one which 
will live longest, is the Mathematica Principia, written in collaboration 
withA.N.Whitehead. His latest is entitled,History of Western Philosophy. 

Bclow, Mr. Russell travels with an easy but impressive tread among 
the ruins of Hellenic civilization and the—ruins?—of our own. Being 
no intellectual ghoul, however, he is confident that we can still produce 
“a Renaissance of hope and joy and creativeness. . . .” 


By Bertrand Russell 
HE CIVILIZATION WHICH WE CALL WESTERN EUROPEAN, 


which is a strange amalgam of Greece and Rome, Judea and Science, 

is pretty certain to survive in the Western Hemisphere, but its sur- 
vival in Europe is a matter as to which, unfortunately, it is possible to 
have doubts. 

It is by no means unusual for civliization to migrate. 

What survived of Hellenic civilization after 1453 survived in Western 
Europe and, to some degree in Russia. The 4th Century civilization of 
Gaul survived mainly in Ireland, whence, under the impact of Danish in- 
vasions, it returned again to France. 

I used to possess a religious painting which my cultivated friends 
would suppose to be Pre-Renaissance Spanish; it was in fact produced 
by Indians in the United States in the 19th Century. 

One need not despair if civilizations because they migrate. The 
Greeks in Sicily were very nearly as good as in Greece. Nevertheless, 
we who inhabit Western Europe, who love our cathedrals, our poets, and 
our traditions, cannot readily resign ourselves to the fact that perhaps 
the regions that gave birth to Dante and Descartes, and Shakespeare and 
Goethe may be given up to a barren repetition of jejune formulas, flow- 
ing from the dusty brain of an angry Hegelian pedant; yet this mis- 
fortune has happened in various parts of Europe. 

Vienna, the seat of the Holy Roman Empire, where Mozart and 
Beethoven flourished, the home for ages of light-hearted culture, became, 
in the early 20th century, the birthplace of a philosophical movement, 
the best to my mind at that time existing, and known to the world as 
the Vienna Circle. 

The Nazis destroyed it. 

Poland contained several of the best logicians in the world, but again 
the Nazis destroyed the whole academic culture of that country, and the 
Russians have since taken care that it shall not revive. ° 

SOME MAY SAY: 

“What are philosophy and logic to us? They are the frivolous 
amusement of those who take refuge in the Ivory Tower. They bring 
neither food to the hungry. nor consolation to the unhappy.” 

To these people I would say: 

“Very well, let us examine your standards. Examine the calories 
per head in Vienna or Warsaw now, and in Vienna or Warsaw before 
the noble idealism of Nazis and Marxists had raised them out of the 
Slough of Despond: or if spiritual food is more interesting to you, 
consider what happens to Cardinals and Pastors, consider the fate 
of all who refuse to tell psycopathic lies, consider the utter moral 
decradation which is the price of survival under a totalitarian 
regime. 

“Could Huss or Copernicus or Beethoven exist at the present day 
in Bohemia, or Poland, or in the Russian Zone of Austria? East of 
the Iron Curtain, all that has made Europe valuable to mankind is 
extinct. And the Iron Curtain, alas, is capable of moving westwards.” 


We must, therefore, ask ourselves seriously: What future has our 
civilization on its own soil? And first of all let us realize how profoundly 
it deserves to survive. For centuries, almost all the best intellect in the 
world has been produced by Western Europe, and it still is at the present 
day. The same is true of the arts 

Poetry, painting, and music have flourished in other ages and in other 
regions, but in modern centuries they have been, in the main, products of 
Western Europe and have not suffered,, without damage, transplantation 


to the New World 


THE CULTURAL DESTRUCTION of Western Europe, in spite of the 
survival of the Western Hemisphere, would be likely to produce the 
same kind of lowering of the level of culture as was produced when the 
civilization of Greece was transplanted to Rome. We of the West would, 
of ccurse, suffer unspeakable misery if the East were to overrun our 
countries. 

This for us is a strong motive, but I am thinking, at the mément, 
more of mankind as a whole than of ourselves, and I think the destruc- 
tion of Western Europe would be an appalling disaster, not only to us, 
but to the human race 

American strategists can, no doubt, contemplate with a certain calm 
the prospect of war in which, for the first six or seven years, Western 
Europe would be occupied by Russian troops, at the end of which time 
atomic bombs would drive them out of Paris, and Brussels, and Berlin, 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 















Russia Repatriée 
Returned Prisoners A\[n 
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A BEGAN H hrough the Far Bie cece 
: end of the war. the surrender of Japan’s Kwantung Army of a dip men. 
: tent striking force in the Orient. At the same time, whileliehing | 


4 churia, the Soviets carted off thousands of Japanese and Manchy: 
:: of-war and labor camps. 
i Now. four years later, with the world’s attention focused op 
most of the Kwantung Army soldiers is still unknown. In an excl 
: Leader on June 4, Richard Deverall tried to answer the question, He Is t 
- Army?” He declared that a great danger to Japan and to the Wel in t 
-. Army’s “reappearance as a highly-trained cadre of totalitarian milidhlectiv: 
:. Shed the ideas of Japanese Imperialism for those of Soviet Imperialifl Below 
-| The New Leader correspondent in Japan, indicates that these fearfh to so: 
=: ready been realized. Next week, The New Leader will reveal witgppen: 
-| PW’s who refuse to play ball with the Communists, by presenti 
> the atrocities at Ulan-Bator, a great PW camp in the wilds of § 
i It is clear that the Soviet Union is waging a two-pronged 3 
=: oners, indoctrinating the more docile among them with commun 
- Since the Bolsheviks deny the existence of 300,900 of these pris 
=: for the United States is to press for a thorough and impartial investig 
| for Japanese PW’'s by the United Nations. 
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TOKYO. 
HEN THE FIRST SHIP of 2,000 re- 
W patriated Jap PW’s reached home June 
27 from Nahodka in Siberia, more than 
three-quarters of them greeted the welcoming 
throng by singing the Internationale and the 
communists’ new International Youth Song. 

The repatriation ship, delayed more than two 
months, presented the picture of a crack force 
of young communist shock troops sent ‘back 
to Japan to solidify the Stalinist movement 
here. BEFORE THE 

Only about 30 per cent of the returnees a letter to Mag 
seemed over 40; the rest were in their-twenties kind treatetents 
and thierties. About half the repatriates told was not f * 
an Associated Press correspondent that theyy: = quite ¢ : 
would join the CP as soon as they got-home. ~-<° Jose the chance 
An ex-lieutenant named Hirose, who spent #92" Phis account is j™prated 
three years in a camp near Moscow; seid: , eo “lished in the YoupShinb 

“The first thing I will do is jein.the'Com- written by one @t yee 
munist party. Japan is not yét democra- Vitamura. 
tized, and only the Communist party can Before returning, Vita 
bring real democracy to Japan.” he had to sign a regjpa writ 

A twenty-year-old youth told a Japanese “democratic grouping: 
correspondent: - 

“We want jobs and a living wage. If that 
isn’t possible, we will build a society with our 
own hands which will make it possible.” 

The same correspondent approached a former 
captain named Ishihara and was told: 

“The majority of repatriates wani a 
democratic government.” 

“Do you mean a communist government?” 
the correspondent asked. 

“Yes, of course,” the ex-captain replied. 

And an ex-naval lieutenant called Yama- 
suchi, who was appointed chief of repatriates 
by the Soviet authorities, told the United Press 
that 20 per cent of the returnees were hard- 
boiled communists and at least 60 percent would 
definitely join the Communist party. 
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COMMUNIST INDOCTRINATION in the 
PW camps was very intense, and grew more 
so as the repatriation progressed. Political lec- 
tures were given two hours every evening and 
all day Sunday. According to one repatriate, 
“We were taught constantly by Soviet officers 
that our return to Japan meant an invasion of 
enemy territory.” 

Another returned prisoner remarked: "We 
were taught in Soviet Russia that Mac- 
Arthur’s job in Japan was to build an 
advance base for capitalist aggressive war. 
We shall do our best to set up a communist 
government to prevent such a war.” 

As the repatriation date neared, the political 
makeup of the repatriation ship became crystal- 
lized. In February, according to a former 
civilian named Oh-iwa, one of his camp-mates, 
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ated by a letter-pub- 
Yompshinbun on June 28)" 
me @st year’s repatriates, 


ning, Vitamura recounted, 
a raga written by so-called 
Tol Th di g: 


“We have had absolutely no dissatisfac- 
tion with quarters, food, or clothing during 
our internship. We heartily thank the 
Soviet Union for its great humanitarian 
love toward us.” 

Vitamura says he had to sign such a reso- 
lution each time he was transferred from one 
camp to another. He adds: 

“I would like to see one PW who returned 
home without signing these letters, except 
those who returned in pieces. A popular Rus- 
sian proverb says that in the Soviet Union one 
can rest only after death. The Russian guards 
used to envy us, saying we Japanese might 
return home someday, but they had no place 
to return to.” 


THE REPATRIATION ISSUE is getting hot- 
ter and hotter politically, and there is deep 
indignation and grave concern among the 
Japanese people because of it, despite furious 
communist propaganda in favor of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Russians promised General MacArthur 
to return 50,000 PW’s a month in June, 1947. 
The actual monthly average of repatriates has 
been 30,570 till now. Despite frequent requests 
by SCAP, the Russians have also failed to 
report the number, names and locations of the 
Japanese PW’s in the Soviet Union—especially 
those dead and ill. 

On May 21 ofthis year, the Soviet Govern- 
ment announced the number of PW’s still in 
Russia as 95,000 and said these would be sent 
back within the ‘year. But this figure differs 
greatly from the Allied GHQ estimate of 408,789 
Japanese war prisoners who still have not 
returncd. 


vac ame The Japanéseshave no way of knowing the 


sii cect. dante since the Russians 
réftisé to. F he Humber of deaths in intern- 
ment camps. “Phéy"may have died from mal- 
nutrition, or- been executed. Or are the Soviets 


afraid to send them back because they refuse 
to be indoctrinated? 
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Dick and Harriet 


Samuel Putnam, our guest columnist this week, is renowned as 
a prolific editor, literary scholar and translator. His original works 
include Francois Rabelais, Man of the Renaissance, and Marguerite 
of Navarre. Translator of authors like Georges Duhamel, Luigi 
Pirandello, Vissarion Belinski, J. K. Huysmans and Ignazio Silone, 
Mr. Putnam’s new translation of Miguel de Cervantes’ classic Don 
Quixote will be published shortly by Viking Press. 


By Samuel Putnam 


ET’S CALL THEM DICK AND HARRIET— 

Let us begin with Harriet, for in a sense she is the key figure, 

though each complements the other. Daughter of a prosperous 

manufacturer, she was educated at Smith Collegé in that awful era, 

the 1920’s. There she came under the influence of a radical instructor 

or two, took part in Sacco and Vanzetti demonstrations, and acquired 
a “social consciousness” of the kind then fashionable. 

x At an art colony one summer she met 

Dick. 

He was a young art school student with 
ambitions to be a painter. They were mar- 
ried, and ever since—including a few years 
in France—they have been living on the 
somewhat slender but sufficient trust fund 
left by Warriet’s father. Neither has ever 
really known what it is to be poor or to earn 
one’s own living. Yet both are fairly burst- 
ing with sympathy for “labor” and the “com- 
mon man.” : 

In theory, that is to say. When it comes 
to associating with the plain people or tak- 
ing an interest in them as individuals, I have 

SAMUEL PUTNAM noticed they always shy away, and Harriet, 
sublimely unaware of any inconsistency, will let drop some such 
remark as, “After all, they are not our sort.” The company she and 
Dick keep is composed of “artists,” “intellectuals,” and refugees from 
Greenwich Village. And they speak a common patois. 

The truth is that Harriet is still living in the twenties, that heyday 
of “debunkers,” and in addition she remembers certain “popular front” 
activities of the 1930’s. In other words, it is still for her the fashionable 
attitude. 

Dick, meanwhile, has not done so well with his painting. So far 
as I am aware, he has never sold a picture nor had an exhibit—which 
naturally has soured him. In the period of WPA he managed somehow 
to get on an art project, and he looks back nostalgically to that time, 
when he had a transient importance in his own eyes. 

* * ok 

DICK AND HARRIET COME OVER TO SEE US occasionally. 
They usually descend upon us when they have some particular occa- 
sion for gloating, such as the Red victory in China. They then hand 
us, word for word, the latest Daily Worker slogans. Yet I happen to 


- know that they do not read the Daily Worker; they would never run 


that risk. 

I wondered at first where they got their line, but it did not take 
me long to discover. They subscribe to such publications as George 
Seldes’s In Fact, the former New York Star, the present Compass, and 
the like. The rest they get by word of mouth from other “progressives” 
whom they look up to. 

It is not strange that their visits almost invariably end with their 
leaving in a huff. (I do not know why they come back.) For your 
“progressive,” I have found, can dish it out but cannot take it. Nothing 
infuriates him so much as being confronted with facts and a reasoned 
analysis based upon authentic documentation. 

It was especially unfortunate that they should have dropped in 
the other night, just after our Polish-American landlady had received 
a smuggled letter from the old country, telling how her familly had 
been treated by the Russians. Her brother-in-law, who owned a two- 
family house, had found a notice tacked on his door one morning 
siving him five days in which to get out or face the alternative of a 
concentration camp. He had been given a hovel down by the railroad 
tracks in which to live, and had been put to forced labor. 

Here was one bit of first hand evidence that hardly could be dis- 
missed as “anti-Soviet propaganda.” I decided to make the most of it. 
Harriet all the while was busy knitting and the clicking of her needles 
showed her mounting irritation. 

“There,” I said, “you can see what will happen to you when 
the comrades take over in our village. For of course your house 
will be wanted by some local party functionary. And you will be 
fair game, for you will be one of the ‘former people’ while Dick is 
‘of intellectual origin.’ But cheer up. There are some shacks down 
by the river that aren’t too bad, and Dick may even like it in the 
factory or the stone quarry. I don’t think they'll care for his kind 
OF Fh. 0. 

“Come, Dick,’ said Harriet, giving her needles a final vicious click 
and rising to her feet. “It’s getting late; we must be going.” 

As they flounced off the veranda, I caught something about “Red- 
baiters.” 
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“T HE PRIME OBJECT OF THIS BOOK.” says the author, “has been 


to emphasize the great and lasting values that bourgeois liberalism 


gave to democracy and to ‘its way of life.’” 
English language has fulfilled this task better. 


Hardly a work in the 
Few have given a more 


lucid presentation of the two phases of nineteenth century liberalism: 
laissez faire, which became the ideology of rising capitalism; and the 


democratic philosophy which, as 
reflected in John Stuart Mill, rep- 
resents a 
socialism. 


bridge to democratic 

Despite my admiration for Professo 
Schapiro’s brilliant 
take exception to the 


cholarship, I must 
three chapters 
forming the last hundred pages of his 
book Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Statesman,” “Pierre Joseph Proudhon, 
Revolutionist” and Carlyle, 
Prophet” which those 
men as “heralds of fascism.” 

There is nothing wrong with the way 
their ideas are presented; but the autho: 
jraws comparisons 
between their anti-liberalism and mod- 
ern fascism. 


“Louis 


“Thomas 


characterize 


some far-fetched 


oa + 


THE ESSENTIAL FEATURE of fas- 
‘ism is not so much its chauvinist, 
acist, anti-Semitic and generally ob- 
scurantist verbiage — which have fre- 
quently been used by non-fascists — 
but its championship of the non-capi- 
talist lower middle educated 
“outs”’— groups like the declassed pro- 
fessionals, intellectuals and semi-intel- 
lectuals of prewar Italy and Germany; 
the underpaid, power-hungry clergy 
and army officers of clerico-fascist 
Austria, Portugal and Slovakia; and 
the militarists (and their civilian under- 
lings) of Japan, Turkey and Argentina. 
Moreover, at the base of fascism is the 
totalitarian organization of the state, 
which parades as being “above class,” 
and which gives unlimited power to its 
newly-enthroned, officeholding upstarts. 

Whose interests did these three 
“heralds of fascism” champion, and 
were their aims and views basically 
totalitarian? 

To some extent Napoleon III's regime 
was, like those of Hitler and Mussolini, 
“above class’”—for it robbed all strata 
of society in the interest of a parasitic, 
budget-plundering crowd of jobholders, 
army officers and their hangers-on 
among the criminal and semi-criminal 
underworld. 

Like the fascists, Napoleon III also 
tried to consolidate his regime by pro- 
moting reforms in behalf of the under- 
dog —a task in which he was assisted 
by Saint-Simonian socialists, just as 
Mussolini was at the outset joined by 
renegades from Socialism, 
and Communism 

There was only one flaw in Louis 
Napoleon's alleged proto-fascism, 
namely that, in 
words, “it did mot include totalitarian 
ism.” But this cancels out at least fifty 
percent of Louis Napoleon's “fascism.” 


class 


Anarchism 


Professor 


Schapiro’s 


Nor is the author’s explanation for the 
crowned adventurer’s failure to 
ordinate” French political, 
and social life at all convincing. It was 


“eo- 


economic 
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hardly due to France’s economic back- 
Mussolini’s Italy was 
ndustrially retarded too, but rather 
to this fact: Napoleon III was not 
addled with an enormous following of 
educated, job-hungry declasses which 
makes necessary the creation of a 
bureaucratic spoils system like totali- 
tarianismeContrarily, most of the edu- 
cated declasses* of the post-1948 period 
expected 


wardness, fo 


salvation from a democratic 
overturn that would end rule by the old- 
time officeholding “ins” and the black- 
coated gentry supporting Bonaparte. 


WHILE THERE ARE similarities be- 
tween fascism and certain aspects of 
the Second Empire, there is no basic 
likeness between totalitarianism and 
either Proudhon or Carlyle. The “father 
of Anarchism” and the glorifier of an- 
cient Prussianism both had prejudices 
which endeared them to fascists half 
a century later. But anti-Semitism, 
contempt for Negroes, and chauvinism 
in general, were quite common.among 
early nineteenth century radicals, in- 
cluding Marx and Bakunin. Today 
many conservatives and reactionaries 
are as much opposed to trade unionism 
as were Proudhon and Carlyle, but it 
would be wrong to call them fascist. 

Professor Schapiro admits that there 
was “no hint of the totalitarian corpora- 
tive state in Proudhon’s writings.” This 
would seem to exonerate Proudhon from 
the charge of fascism or proto-fascism, 
for totalitarianism is the essence of 
fascism—including its original Leninist 
inspiration. What is left in the fascist 
ideology is a lgt of propagandistic hot 


unorthodoxy when they entered into 
alliances with the non-“Aryan” Hun- 
garians, Arabs and Japanese. 

Professor Schapiro thinks he has dis- 
covered the key to Proudhon’s 
cism” when he points out that, like 
modern fascists, Proudhon championed 
the middle class against both capitalism 
and socialism. The author forgets that 
there is a great difference between the 
old middle and lower middle class of 
mall entrepreneurs who needed the 
cheap credit advocated by Proudhon, 
and the new middle and lower middle 
class of educated job-aspirants who 
constituted the backbone of the Musso- 
lini-Hitler movements. That difference 
explains Proudhon’s “anarchist” 
tility to a voracious, ubiquitous and all- 
powerful bureaucracy, which was the 
direct antithesis of fascist deification 
of the job-dispensing state. 


“fas- 


hos- 


THE CHAPTER ON CARLYLE gives 
a brilliant condensation of the reac- 
tionary views—rather, hates—of that 
master of invective, some of whose 
diatribes read like an anticipation of 
the earlier H. L. Mencken’s Nietzsche- 
coated snobbish vulgarities about the 
underprivileged. 

But the author’s claim that Carlyle 
was a_ totalitarian — which would 
qualify him as a sort of proto-fascist — 
stands on a very weak foundation. 
“Carlyle,” he admits, “had only. a 
glimpse, not a full view of totalitarian- 
ism, which required for its application 
a far greater concentration of industry 
than that which existed in Victorian 
England.” This actually shows that 
Carlyle did not envisage totalitarianism 
at all, for again, Mussolini’s Italy — 
which practiced full-fledged totalitari- 
anism — was far more backward than 
Victorian England. 

All that Carlyle proposed, in his rabid 
and somewhat “fascist”-sounding de- 
nunciation of laissez faire liberalism, 





Slumming Again! 


DUKE. By Hall Ellson. Charles Scibner’s Sons. 170 pp. $2.75. 


ture by jimmying “novels” out of their filing cabinets? 


We admire those 


W HY MUST SOCIAL WORKERS add to the poverty of contemporary litera- 


who try to improve life across the tracks, but why burden art with mo- 
notonous repetition of the miseries of that life? Surely the case history of the urban 
slum is sufficiently advertised in newspapers, police and social agency reports. 


Mr. Ellison, like other social workers- 
turned-novelist, dabbles too in phony 
psychology—only this time, thank God, 
without the usual professional jargon. 
His hero, Duke, a wretched little gang- 
leader, doperunner, pimp and general 
parasite, is—we are asked to believe— 


basically motivated by having been 
with small, feminine 
what tripe! Millions of 

upright citizens; and 
doubtless, although I have no statistics 
to support this, many men with small 


hands have put them to large use. 


born black and 
hands. But 
Negroes are 


The author gives the impression of 
probing deep by constantly re- 
ferring to Duke’s nightmares and day- 
time terrors. Duke, we are thus told, 
is an aggressor because he is fright- 


real 





ened. But most of us live in fear—are 
we, automatically, criminals or poten- 
tial criminals? At no time does Mr. 
Ellison reveal what particular fears 
(along with a host of other factors) 
made his hero the ugly thing he is. 
Some of the writing in Mr. Ellson’s 
ill-conceived odyssey of an adolescent 
tramp is ‘good impressionism; mostly, 
it is bad photography. If Mr. Ellson 
just had to serve up his bulging case 
histories of delinquent juveniles as 
“fiction,” he might have had the charity 
to compress them into a 4,000-word 
short story. As it is, at the end of Duke 
one is tempted to exclaim impatiently, 
So what!” D. Je 


. 


directed ati 
workers to the colonies. and compyl. 
sory education.” 
author himself, in unc 
refutation, calls the ‘small use 
which emerged from that enormous 
mountain that rumbled so omir asly.” 


government 


Demands which the 


nsclous self- 


In other words, Carlvle rf 
who would 


ing a totalitarian abject 
the entire fabric of the nation to the 
rule of a new officeholding clits, was 
simply a medievalist, a “Dixiecrat” and 


a “New Dealer” all rolled ints one. 
A student of the French Revolution, 
frightened at the possibility that some of 





its horrors might be repeated ir Eng- 
land, he was anxious to keep the under- 
dog permanently in his place. To <chieve 
this end he _ desired as Bertrand 
Russell put :t in Histo f Western 
Civilization — “their [the wage-earn- 
ers’] subjection to the kind of masters 
they had in the Middle Aces.” 


Carlyle’s anti-democratic attitudes, 
his objections to universal suffrage, 
and his low opinion of the masses, 
are not necessarily proof of his “es- 
sentially fascist mentality.” They are 
typical of any rabid believer in a 
benevolent (or not so _ benevolent) 
despotism — whether the frankly 


aristocratic despotism cf a reaction- |; 


ary elite preached by Tsarism’s-off 
cial philesopher, Pobyedonostzev: or 
the crypto-aristocratic despotism of 
the revolutionary elite of Blanqui’s 
teacher, Philippe Buonarroti. 

Carlyle’s “Aristocracy Nature,” 
consisting, as Professor Schapiro says, 
“of the elite among the capitalists and 
the elite among the aristocrats,” was 
not at all like the fascist elite. Modern 
fascists are hostile both to the land- 
owning aristocracy and the industrial 
plutocracy, for either of which they 
want to substitute their own elite. 
(Hitler latterly expressed regre* that, 
unlike Lenin and Stalin. he had not 
entirely exterminated Germany's old 
ruling class.) Moreover. Carlytz at- 
jured the old oligarchy to “take com- 
mand of the innumerable Foolish,’ 
while the fascists flatter and sez the 
support of the common men. 

The author is wrong again when he 
speaks. of the “startlingly fascis* note 
heard in Carlyle’s plan for the mili 
tarization of labor.” That idea was 2 
the air prior to 1848 when it was pit 
fessed by many radical opponents 
capitalism. The Communist Ma yest, 
for example, recommends the “esta 
lishment of industrial armies.” 

We are told that Carlyle’s wrt 
were “translated and widely cn -ulated 
in Fascist Italy,” and that a prominett 
Fascist writer claimed that none 
fascism’s precursors “had expres a 








clearly as did Carlyle 

and ideas that were late 

leaders of Fascism.” Such a claim 0 
not necessarily make of Carlyle 3 &® 
cist or proto-fascist. Similar claims 


his 





were staked out by Mussolini 4% 
disciples on the graves 
William James, Nietzsche, $ el, Panels 
and even Babeuf and Blenqui. To ths 
list the Nazis have added Fichte ani 
Hegel, who — for reasons equally - 
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Reviewed by CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


ETTING AS FAR AWAY as he can from the tendency to discuss 
G literature in a specialized jargon, Dr. Shipley, in Trends in Litera- 
ture, declares a moratorium on professional — and professorial — 


confusion 


This volume, in its firm denial that obscurity is necessarily a 


sion of profundity, thus marks a “reaction” against the ponderous pontifi- 


cations Of Cri 

the genera 

tions the book 

what is known as the “new cri- 
ticism,” are more than offset by its 
lucid and engaging style, its wealth 
of apposite and illuminating quota- 
tions, anc. its incisive, ingratiating 
method esentation. At long 


last, the general reader, wearied by 


talmudic expositions and baffled by 


jesuitical sputations concerning 
this and that. can find his way with 
ease throug the fascinating laby- 
rinth of literature, with Dr. Shipley 
acting as his voluble but helpfully 
informative and often inspiring 
guide, 

For this | ; has a unifying pattern 


which serves to make clear what litera- 
ture, despite its enormous diversity, at- 


tempts to do and how it succeeds in 


doing it. Beneath the quarrels of 
schools and sects, the mutations of time 
and taste, tre evcles of conveniton and 
revolt, classicism and romanticism, 
symbolism and naturalism, there is a 
central and ling element. Dr. Ship- 
Hey boldly rilliantly relates litera- 
ture te-dit= > reviews the achieve- 


ments of the p.::, it is largely in orde: 
_ #0 “Aiseovér shat light they throw on 
the Pressing oreblems-of the present. 
He is coneet-c4 to trace a pieeess, and 


he earries this aim. most suecess-, 
fully, It is ring, the swiftness and 
sureness 1 with which he spans 
a century and thought, extracts 
its essenc ‘ectively illustrates its 
leading tr d then passes on, 

f 
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tics like Kenneth Burke. 


Here is a book frankly intended for 
reader, not for the hair-splitting specialist. 


Whatever limita- 


may suffer from, when judged by the exacting standards of 





As he traces the development of 
literature from the time of the Greeks 


, on, we behold the recurrent opposition 


between the self and the world, be- 
tween body and mind, unity and multi- 
plicity, idealism and materialism, mo- 
nism and pluralism—and all the other 
dichotomies that have bedeviled the 
human mind in the course of the ages. 
The thought and art of each age is con- 
cerned either with universals or parti- 
culars. Each age, in different ways. 
either holds that nature is primary or 
that man is primary and superior to 
nature. Out of these basic thought- 
patterns, the literary expressions of the 
various schools take their particular 
shape and thought. We are given a fine 
analysis of how these complex forces 
interact. 


e ue 


THE SECTION dealing with “The 
Classical” brings needed clarity and 
wisdom to a subject that has been mud- 
died .by the pedantry of scholarship. 
Dr. Shipley is at his best, however, in 
the lively section devoted to the 
romantic rebellion; here are insurgent 
forces, movements of thought and sen- 
sibility, which can be brought into 
fruitful relation with the temper of his 
own age, This whole part is extremely 
well done, rich in substance, well docu- 
Menied, interestingly set forth. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the author. 
in the midstof a most revealing survey 


- of romantie tendencies, will stoop to 


puns, not always of the highest quality, 
which break the spell and distract from 
the value of the discourse, 

Dr. Shipley possesses a darting, as- 
similative, relational mind, capable. of 
summing up whole movements, of 
bringing relevant and vital evidence to 


“All That Literature Has to Offer...” 


LITERATURE. By Joseph Shipley. The Philosiphical Li- 


bear on each case, and to compare the 
critical ideas of the past with those of 
the contemporary scene. There is a 
chapter, for example, with the provo- 
cative title, “Sidney Carton looks at 
Anthony Adverse.” There is a section 
dealing with the vexed problem of ce: 
sorship, the ethics of bowdlerism, the 
question of pornography, and all this 
is treated in its historical range and 
complexity, neatly disposed of in a few 
compact pages. There is even a reward- 
ing chapter on the Freudian principle 
as applied to literature, 

It is unfortunate, too, that this book 
should have been given such a non- 
descript, academically neutral title, for 
it does vastly more than survey a num- 
ber of literary trends; it seeks to trace 
their course of evolution, to reveal the 
unity within the variety, the pattern 
of universality that emerges in the flux 
of phenomena and fashions, the per- 
manence within the heart of change. It 
clarifies the aims and achievements of 
the Symbolists. Dr. Shipley does his 
most distinguished writing in apprais- 
ing the work of Baudelaire and the 
poets of various talents who came after 
him. His translations from their work 
(the original version is given in the 
notes) are both vigorous and felicitous. 


a ae e 


DR. SHIPLEY ALSO TACKLES the 
perplexing problem of the relation be- 
tween the individual and society. Today 
the individual seems anachronistic, a 
dying, discredited figure, shadowed 
with guilt. Such considerations inevi- 
tably force the author to take up the 
political situation. Why, he asks, must 
one adopt an either-or alternative? 
Why be compelled to choose between 
the extremes of individualism and sta- 
tism? Why not the golden mean? In 
our time the emphasis is preponder- 
antly on collectivism, and one is asked 
to belong to one of two camps: Fascism 
or Communism. Dr. Shipley is con- 
vinced, and presents cogent arguments 
and impressive evidence to support his 
thesis, that there is no necessity for 
such an extreme choice. He prefers de- 
mocracy, which represents the middle 
path. Whatever reforms are instituted. 
the rights of the individual must be 
safe guarded. The United States has 
shown that it can be done. 

To illustrate the ambitious scope and 
rich variety of this book one has but to 


mention the vast variety of figures 
and movements that are discussed 
in one part which deals with science 
and modern movements in_litera- 
ture and art. E. E. Cummings, Basic 
English, James Joyce, sociological ‘fic- 
tion, Marxist criticism, Agrarianism, 
the proletrian novel, the literary aims 
of the Soviets, industrialism in poetry, 
Neo-Humanism, Expressionism, Ultra- 
ism, dada, Surrealism, D. H. Lawrence, 
Gertrude Stein, André Gide, Marcel 
Proust, Jules Romains, Ezra Pound, 
music, relativity, the dance, painting, 
sculpture, critics like Mencken and 
Burton Rascoe, the drama: these are 
but a selected sample of what this sec- 
tion covers in its animated and some- 
how connected discourse. In the last 
part the author examines some of the 
manifestations of the social, the na- 
tional, and the universal in fields other 
than art, discussing, among other 
things, such matters ‘as the collective 
emphasis making itself felt in adver- 
tising and scientific pursuits; he also 
takes up general semantics, psychology, 
the conflict between free will and de- 
terminism, vitalism, the psychoanalytic 
theories of Jung, and even Existen- 
tialism. Those who are at all confused 
on the issue of “propaganda” and its 
relation to literature, would do well to 
read Dr. Shipley’s sane views on the 
subject. Propaganda is fleeting, but art 
endures. That is the note on which this 
highly stimulating and valuable book 
ends. a») 

Not quite, for the notes, about fifty- 
four pages of them, can be read either 
separately (some of them constitute 
delightful essays) or in conjunction 
with the points raised in the text. Read 
either way, they are most useful ad- 
juncts, a goldmine of literary infor- 
mation. Here is a volume that con- 
tains the precious distillation of a life- 
time of diligent and fruitful reading, 
The tone throughout is tolerant, under- 
standing, eclectic, humane, affirmative. 
All that literature, philosophy, and 
science have to offer us in the way of 
beauty and wisdom, are soundly ap- 
praised and effectively presented, so as 
to reveal the essential unity within 
variety, the permanence within the 
seeming chaos of change, the ordered 
rhythm of continuity that characterizes 
the literary heritage of the race. 
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Plymouth Rock Russians 


244 pp. $3.00. 


‘VHO FLED. Edited by Louis Fischer, Harper and Brothers. 


Reviewed by ALLAN DANE 


Wie WAR II did as much to promote the cause of Russian freedom 
in the West as World War I did to nourish and then destroy it in 


the armies 
a8 forced lah 
important 


and is_f.- , - e 
d is— fa; more authentic than 


es Tosy picture of wonderland 
aunted by toveign Communists and 
sympathizers 


At first, Westerners 
stuous and aloof to- 
Russians who fled to 


Were conter 
Wards those 


fr <p: 

em weren't they “deserters” 
“ Wasnt that slightly unsavory? 
us eve ; : 


erican army officials ~ 
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— Dane has written for Public 
Pinion Quarterly, Journal of Higher 
m, and other periodicals. 
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Russia proper. Through the rent in the Soviet “fortress” made by 
i Hitler, hundreds of thousands of Russians — as soldiers and 
rers — got their first glimpse of the outside world and — more 
— Westerners heard from Russian lips a story that sounded — 





those perennial political adolescents — 
soon began to sense the quite savory 
Plymouth Rock spirit about those Rus- 
sians, and the realization that they 
represented millions of Russians still 
within the Soviet Union opened new 
vistas for psychological warfare. 
Thirteen Who Fled introduces the 
American reader to a cross-section of 
these Russians who fled to freedom, 
Their stories have been collected by 
Louis Fischer and Boris Yakovlev, 
former Vice-President of the Soviet 
Academy of Architecture. Their pioneer 
work js a strong antidote to the most 


subtle brand of Stalinist intellectual 
poison % the myth of the impregnable, 
monolithic state. 

& e ° 

THE HIGHLIGHTS OF SOVIET 
experience were collectivization, purges, 
and war, and only naturally, they domi- 
nate the accounts of these refugees. 
These three peaks left indelible im- 
prints: the exile of millions of peasants, 
mass starvation, the arrest and con- 
demnation for synthetically manufac- 
tured “crimes” of friends and relatives, 
the war-born schism in the soul be- 
tween hatred for their Bolshevik gov- 
ernment and love for their Russian 
land. 

What is fascinating in these simple 
tales is the graphic way they describe 
the genesis of opposition. A young man 
is fed up with the endless party meet- 
ings and peptalks. A girl sees her 
parents “repressed.” A worker is exiled 
under false pretenses. A peasant clashes 
with the kolkhoz administration. A 
soldier wonders if all the privations 
are really necessary. These are ex- 
amples of the first doubts — doubts 
which creep surreptitiously into the 


hearts of even the sturdiest beliewers. 

For many of these thirteen were en- 
thusiastic Communists in their youth— 
members of the Pioneers, Komsomol, 
Communist Party. Political opposition 
grew — in true dialectic fashion — from 
the small personal resentments en- 
gendered by the Party State. These 
people could only survive by hypocrisy 
—by aping the words and actions of 
their superiors and colleagues, who 
themselves were living by the lie. 

At the first opportunity — the war — 
the floodgates burst, and the thousands 
refused to go home. Their simple nar- 
ratives resound with their quest for 
freedom — not the blind devotion to 
prerevolutionary traditions, or the re- 
volt of the outcast, but the human cry 
for the abolition of secret police, con- 
centration camps, kolkhozes, and politi- 
cal control of every phase of life. 

Messrs. Fischer and Yakovlev have 
rendered a valuable service to those 
Americans who want to grasp at the 
heart of Soviet life. In presenting the 
voices of thirteen who fled, they have 
spoken for the millions who had to 
stay behind, 
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No One Tells 
Catholic Laity 
How to Think 


From HARRY W. FLANNERY 
I WAS VERY INTERESTED to read 


in your issue of June 11, an-article 
by Ralph G. Ross telling Socialists 
how to think about how Catholics are 
told how to think The Great 
Books 
Really, gentlemen, such nonsense is 
You have an intel 
ligent publication, and its editors ought 


about 


not worthy of you 


to be smart enough to know that every 


time a Catholic, especially a_ priest 
writes on a subject, he not telling 
other Catholics how to think. Some 
times, you know, one Catholic does not 
give the same directives to other mem 
bers of the Church a some othe: 
Catholic 

Sometimes also, when authoritative 
Catholic opinion is agreed, some of the 
darn Catholic will not heed For 
instance, Leo III, Pius XI and Pius XII 
issued some encyclicals on Labor which 
were most definite, but some of us who 
have been trying to put these into 
action find some of our most difficult 


subjects are 
Catholic influence 
Commonweal, America, the NCWC Dx 

partment of Social Action the 
American Catholic Sociological Sox iety 
have all agreed that the Taft-Hartlev 
Act is 


many respects” 


Catholic 


busines 


employers and 


men of 


and 


‘awkward and unworkable in 
and “an inadequate and 


shortsighted approach to the problem,” 


one “based on a philosophy of re 
pression rather than one of coopera 
tion.” Yet some of the most determined 
supporters of the Act are leading Catl 


olic clergy and laymen 


Please don’t frighten us Catholic 
that we who write hesitate to state ou 
opinions on leading issues for fear we'll 
be accused of telling the rest of oul 


gueei oup how to think 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader encourages all letters, irrespective of subject or point 
of view. This is your department; let’s hear from you. So that we can 
print the greatest number of divergent opinions on diverse subjects, we 
request you limit your letters to 250 words or less. 





Lauds Stand 
On ‘Hysteria’ 








Ex-Minister Contends Finland 
Was Unable to Join Norse Pact 


From H. J. PROCOPE 
Former Finnish Ambassador to the United States 


| A RECENT ISSUE. you published a short but interesting con- 


tribution by Viola Albrechtsen about Scandinavia. 





The author says: “Sweden drew u» —— 
plans for a United Defense Past with 


Norway 


and Denmark, with the m- 
tention of irviting Finland to join.” Tells Wertham: 
in spite of public opinion in the Nor- ° ° 
thern countries and the sympathy fo Soviet Crime 
Finland in Scandinavia, there has 


sign of such an intention 

fact it would have 
for Finland to 
such an alliance, as impossible as to 
Atlantic Pact. Finland 
is independent in principle, but her 
under the present cir- 


been no 
As a 


been 


matter of 


impossible join 


adhere to the 


I HEARTILY AGREE with Nor 


independence is 


Wertham The Show of 


cumstances restricted and her freedom 


in many ways. particularly in ques- ‘ : 
Stalin’s Heaven. 
take the pains to live in Stalin’s p 


dise, he would discover that: 


tions of international policy, more 
nominal than real. 
Through the fact that Finland fought 


during more than five years and sac- 


rificed in dead every sixth man of criminals who murder, cheat, steal, 
those able to carry arms, the country Through government institutions, 
was saved from occupation by both ciety tries to curb these criminal 
tussians and Germans and thus also ments. 


from the fate of other Soviet border 2. In the Soviet Union, murder, theft, 
states. In domestic policies Finland's robbery, cheating, etc., on an unprece- 
old democratic order is for the time dented wholesale scale is a government 
being intact and the influence of the monopoly. There the government itself 
home Communists checked. But this is the super-gangster-murder-torturer- 


void the fact that Fin- cheat. 


grip of Moscow 


does not make 


land is in the and nals number in the millions, and t 


that her situation is precarious and victims in the tens of millions. 
full of dange1 Through the peace sh If Dr. Wertham is honest with him- I look forward to many mere igsues 
lost the South-Eastern part of hei self, he should go to the Soviet Union ill tinue to take w 
; ] l -ontinue cf, 
territory, the military gateway into where he could easily establish the cor- in which you Wil ¢ a 
1 shalenge against alleour enemies— 
the country from the East. There ac rectness of the above statements. And the chalenge against all.our en 
Russian troops in Finland ten mil if he is brave, he will apologize to his and to present that positive. progressivt 
* > . ali. 
from the canital and the Finish army readers for having rushed to print with program ‘against all forn of total 
is reduced to a minimum. As a result half-baked facts. I am sure We will : 
Sige tarlansm. 
of the world war Finland left in forgive him then 
Moscow sphere of interests New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 








“Keep Ahead of the News. . 


Mrs. Albrecht- 

sen shows warm understanding and sympathy for these countries. How- 
ever, there is one expression which obviously is based upon a misunder- 
standing and which might cause confusion concerning Finland’s status. 


GovtMonopoly 


From J. ANTHONY MARCUS 


Muhlen’s review of the book by Fredric 
Violence in 
which he misinforms the readers about 
If Dr. Wertham would 


1. In America there are individual 


In the Soviet Union these crimi- 


From MICKEY LEVINE 
Chairman, 
Manhattan West Side ADA 


Your EDITORIAL deriding the hy. 
teria and general nonsense which j 


few anti-communists have adopted, 


It is correct and proper to expose 


tions and protection against overt, sub. 


versive activities. 


gineered by our totalitarian foes 


Liberalism and 
bert be equated with communism 


tions to sound problems—we 


communists. 


ara- 


And—second—the alternative to con- 


t munism is not fascism and reaction 

etc. 
le e > eX nts of at “third 

so- We are the exponents of tha 

ele- force’—democratic action by the peo 


ples of the world to preserve their 


Perons, Schachts, etc. 
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New Leader Exclusives 


By IVAN HERBEN, Former Editor of Prague's Largest Daily 


| Was a Red Junker 


By TAD SZULC 


Handy Subscription Form 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street. New York 3, N. Y. 


Jan Masaryk’'s Talks With Stalin 
How Czechoslovakia Was Forced Out of the Marshall Plan 


By Count HEINRICH VON EINSIEDEL, Former Leader of the League of German Officers 


How the AMA Bars Refugee Doctor 
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FREE PREMIUM a copy of William Henry Chamber- 
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being dished out to us in the press anj 
in public utterance concerning “Re 
infiltration, expressed an attitude ty 


Stalinist machinations; it is right an 


necessary to take intelligent precay. 


But we must not fall into a trap en 


radicalism must not 
It is ou 
duty to defend liberal and radical solv. 
dare not 


forfeit this leadership in ideas to the 


freedom and to improve their condition 
of living. Therefore we can never sane: 


tion opportunistic deals with Francos, 


This is the task of The New Leader. 
and that was the tone of yow editorial. 
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Floriana Alba Micuel Herrero and Pilar Calvo in a scene from 
S. Hurok’s “Cabalgata.” 


The Roxy Theatre’s popular | 


Strangers” on 





‘GREAT GATSBY” 


In Colorful Spanish Extravaganza 


OPENS AT PARAMOUNT 





ALAN LADD HEADS THE 
CAST. IN PARAMOUNT'’S 
NEW FILM 


Alan Ladd heads a geven-star 
cast in “The Great Gatsby” which 
is now at the N. Y. Paramount 
Theatre. Filmed from F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s best seller, it is set 
in the flaming so-called “jazz age” 
of the ’20s. Co-starred with Ladd, 
who plays the title role, are Betty 
Field, MacDonald Carey, Ruth 
Hussey, Barry Sullivan, Howard 
Da Silva and Shelley Winters. 
Elliot Nugent directed. 





| “The Great Gatsby” tells the 
j story of a man of mystery and 
violence who crashes society to 
re-win the girl who had jilted 
him when he was penniless. What 
happens when he becomes in- 
volved in the complicated lives 
of the high-stepping set is said 
to make “The Great Gatsby” one 
| of Ladd’s most exciting pictures. 

In person the Payamount pre- 
| sents Peggy Lee, assisted by Dave 
| Barbour and his trio; comedian 
Georgie Kaye; Tip, Tap and Toe, 


| and as an extra added attraction 
wes 


triple-entertainment program, | and the ice-travaganza with Ca-| 
with the 20th Century-Fox film | rol Lynne, remains for a third 
the | week. 
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MAJESTIC THEA. 44th 


CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 


ciation with 


MARY EZIO 


in A New Musicol Play 





PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN, Piano Soloist 
Saturday, July 23, at 8:30 
SIGMUND, ROMBERG, Conductor 
GALA POPULAR PROGRAM 
Prices (incl. Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2, 
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(Continued from Page Six) 

n¢ ultimately back into their own frontiers, leaving a desert to be 
populated by the returning children of American immigrants. 

From America, and on a war map, such a prospect, I say, may seem 

satisfactory, but for us who have to inhabit the area concerned, the 

consolations of ultimate victory in such a war are somewhat remote. 

We have just survived two victorious wars, but a third, if conducted 

i such a manner, would leave little hope of revival. 

fi things that we care for are to be preserved, it is not enough that 
the war should be ultimately won. It is necessary that either there should 

no war or, if there is, our preparations should be adequate to confine 
the Russians within their present limits. 

Whether it will be possible to avoid war altogether I cannot tell, since 

am not in the confidence of the Politburo, but however that may be, 
the means required for avoiding war, if that be possible, are exactly the 
same as the means of holding the Russians on their present frontier if 
War occurs, namely the strengthening of our defensive measures and the 
increase of co-operation among the Atlantic powers. 
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THE PROSPECTS are certainly much brighter than they were a year 
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“saster may be avoided. 
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the cultural 
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it is not of military prospects that I wish to write, but of 
aspects of our problem; the two, it is true, are intimately 


Jimmy Dorsey and his orchestra, 
| featuring Larry Noble, Ray Bau- 


ROXY HOLDS SHO | screen, the variety revue starring | duc and Charlie Teagarden. 
| Janet Blair, and Herb Shriner, | 





STADIUM CONCERTS 
PROGRAMS 


(All concerts begin at 8:30 p. m.) 





pee © 
| Monday evening, July 18 (in 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 
Monday, July 18, at 8:30 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
Violin Soloist: NATHAN MILSTEIN 


| case of rain this program is post- 
| poned until the next clear night). 
| Conductor: Pierra Monteux. So- 
loist: Nathan Milstein, violinist. 
| Passacaglia, Bach-Respighi; Sym- 
|phony No. 8 in F major, Beet- 
|hoven; Swan of Tuonela (Engle- 
burt Brenner, English Horn solo), 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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Sibelius; Violin Concerto in E 
minor (Nathan Milstein, soloist), 
Mendelssohn. 

Tuesday evening, July 19. Con- 
ductor: Pierre Monteux. “Aca- 
demic Festival’ Overture, by 
Brahms; Symphony in D minor, 
Franck; L’Apres Midi d’un Faune, 
Debussy; Don Juan, Strauss. 

Wednesday evening, July 20. 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux. So- 
loist: Giovanni Bagarotti, vio- 
linist (Stadium debut). Overture 


to “Der Freischuetz,”’ Weber; 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Brahms; The Sorcerer’s Appren- 


tice, Dukas; Alborado del Gra- 
cioso, Ravel: Violin Concerto in 
G minor (Giovanni Bagarotti, so- 
loist), Bruch. 
“LUST FOR GOLD” IN LAST 
WEEK AT CRITERION 


“Lust for Gold,’ Columbia's | 
story of the Lost Dutchman gold } 
mine in Arizona’s Superstition | 
Mountains co-starring Glenn Ford 
and Ida Lupino, will be held over 
for a final week at the Criterion 
Theatre. 

Gig Young, William Prince and 
Edgar Buchanan are featured in 
support. S. Sylvan Simon pro- 
duced and directed. 





“A gay time. 


A whirlwind piece. . . full of fire.” 
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Bob Hope plays the title role in 
“Sorrowful Jones at the Brooklyn 
Paramount. 





—Lewis Funke, Times 
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Europe's Future 


connected, for, on the one hand, if the Russians were to occupy Western 
Europe, even if only for a few years, our culture would have received a 
mortal wound from which it would never recover; and on the other hand, 
a sucessful war, in which the appalling menace which now overshadows 
us was overcome, and after which once more it would be possible to 
breathe the air of freedom without fear — such a war, I profoundly be- 
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lieve, would produce a Renaissance of hope and joy and creativeness, a 


Century. 


great leap of the human spirit, leading to new achievement in art, in 
science) in politics, and in the organization of a humane way of life. 


All this I profoundly believe to be possible, provided the next few 
years are wisely used, used first and foremost in defensive military prep- 
aration, but also — and this is equally important — in the revival of that 
sense of cultural unity of moral and intellectual values, which united the 
Catholic world in the Middle Ages, and the polite world in the 18th 


Ancient enmities and rivialries within the sphere of Western Eurape 


must be forgotten, and we must face the new world in the knowledge 


years ago, and it is much more possible to hope that ultimate 


that we have something to defend, the loss of which will impoverish 
mankind for many generations to come. 
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Lee. . . . City Executive Committee, 
meets Wednesday, July 20th, 7:30 p. m. 
... East Flatbush Branch One, meeting 
and Social Gathering, Saturday, July 
16th, 4 p. m., at William Yavner’s, 946 
East 26th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. .. Social 
Democratic Youth, Beach Party Jacob 
tiis Park on Saturday, July 16th, 1949, 
meet at 19:30 a. m. at Flatbush Ave. 
Station of IRT, 
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An Editorial— 


Democracy Is Thrilling 


everytime Americans show they can recog- 
nize the score—even when a lot of snow has 





been shovelled on the scoreboard. The 1948 
election, of course, was one of those times. So 
was the Oregon verdict on the Dewey-Stassen 
debate last spring, which clearly indicated that 
even our conservatives were not getting hys 
terical about communism. Some of the more 
ardent bush-beaters brushed this aside by say- 
ing Oregonians didn’t understand communism 
otherwise thev'd be hy sterical too. Well, twe 
recent events seem to show that Americans 
are not only pretty calm, but they know thei 
communism a lot better than most of their 


self-appointed enlighteners think. The dra- 
matic news... 


From the Court 


. where Alger Hiss was tried for perjury 
found eight of the twelve average citizens not 
only capable of extracting a hard kernel of 
evidence from the chaff of a rather gaudy 
theatrical performance, but also able to com- 
prehend some of the titanic complexities in 
the mind of Whittaker Chambers—thus dis- 
playing a most intimate understanding otf 
communist psychology. A similar understand- 
ing of the force that sttands behind it all was 
displayed in an address... 


To the Senate 


... by Senator Ralph Flanders of Vermont, 
heretofore known as a specialist on the do- 
mestic economy. Taking the spotlighted occa- 
sion of the Atlantic Pact debate, Senator 
Flanders urged a full-scale psychological offen- 
sive against the Stalin regime. He correctly 
interpreted the very costly Soviet efforts to 
jam the Voice of America and the testimony 
of a million Russian DP’s in the West as prima 
facie evidence that the Bolshevik pyramid of 
fear rests on very shaky sands. He justly con- 
tends that a liberating revolution in Russia, 
assured in advance of our all-out support, 
furnishes the only real alternative to World 
War III. 

There seems little chance that Senator Flan- 
ders —a known internationalist — will finally 
vote against the Atlantic alliance. Meanwhile 
he deserves high commendation for alerting 
the Amrican people to the only way to end 
the armed truce and permanently avert war 
with Russia. 
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Where the News Ends 





Folly's End 








NE OF THE MOST STATESMANLIKE 
documents the American government has 
recently issued is the note announcing 
the end of Japanese reparations. Whoever pre- 
pared this declaration obviously possessed eco- 
nomic realism and political commonsense— 
qualities sadly lacking in the first years after 
the end of hostilities, when the world’s worst 
war seemed to have produced 
the world’s worst peace. 

For years the nations rep- 
resented in the Far Eastern 
Commission, a cumbersome 
body with representatives of 
all countries which took part, 
however nominally, in the 
war against Japan, have been 
squabbling over the bare 
bones of a shattered Japanese 
economy. Edwin Pauley, the 
commodity speculator who was one of the most 
conspicuous misfits appointed to high office by 
President Truman, had prepared a kind of 
Morgenthau Plan for Japan. 

This provided for dismantling and other 
sweeping prohibitions and restrictions on Japa- 
nese industry and shipping. What was to hap- 
pen to some eighty million Japanese cooped 
up in beautiful but rather unporductive islands 
with an area less than that of California, did 
not occur to Mr. Pauley. Or perhaps he never 
believed that genocide should be considered an 
international crime 





Fortunately, prolonged squabbling over the 
spoils among the prospective recipients enabled 
saner and wiser counselors to assert them- 
selves in Washington. The statement announc- 
ing the end of reparations is a masterpiece of 
cool, unanswerable logic. It should be care- 
fully read and considered a guide for American 
policy in Germany as well as in Japan 


THE NOTE POINTS OUT that Japan’s econ- 
omy can be made to bear additional burdens 
“only by prolonging or increasing the stagger- 
ing costs borne by the American taxpayer.” 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





—Pen Ponts 


The automitive industry’s assurance that 
a tire good for 75,000 miles can be produced 
is good news for the consumer. For a change, 
he may be able to get a real run for his 
money. 


The disclosure that avowed. Communists 
are holding scholarships in atomic research 
has aroused a storm of protest. The critics 
contend that in matters of national defense 
Communists should get the red light. not the 
green. 


After applauding two speeches calling for 
economy, the House unanimously voted in- 
creased expenses for its members. Charity 
begins at home, but not economy. 


The young bandits who staged holdups to 
“work their way through college” miscalcu- 
lated somewhat. Their educational career 
will probably be prolonged because of a pro- 
longed term they failed to take into account. 


Russian delay in anouncing the. election 
results in their zone would indicate that the 
voters sang an anti-Soviet tune. The words 
have a familiar ring: “No! No! A thousand 
times No.” 

After a heated discussion in Congress for 
revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, the dis- 
covery of a drug that may check morning 
sickness of pregnant women comes as a wel- 
come change. It is a relief to learn that some 
labor difficulties can be eased. 











Morris B. Chapman —— 







The resources at the disposal of the Ug 
States “to meet demands from all parts off 
world” are limited. 























































Japan should be permitted to develop 
peaceful industries without limitation. Ag} 
note says: “The problem facing us is noty 
of limitation of Japan’s peaceful industries) 
of reviving those industries to provide for) 
people’s barest wants.” 

How much less costly the postwar pe 
would have been for the United States, 
much farther Europe and East Asia would 
advanced toward economic recovery and 
litical stabilization if these simple truths 
been recognized in 1945! But it may be 
better late than never holds good in this 

The experience of two wars proves 
reparations are impossible to collect on 4 
large scale without injuring the world econ 
almost: as much as that of the vanqui 
After World War I the whole jerrybuilt 
rangement for payment of vast reparatior r 
Germany to the Western powers, and of7 
large war debts of these powers to the Uni 
States, collapsed before the chilly windg 
economic crisis. b 

Since World War II the United States, i 
sense, has been paying reparations to Germg 
and Japan to forestall the disastrous politi 
and economic consequences of destruction 
measures designed for the German and J 
nese economies, with our acquiescence. We} 
paid out at least two and a half billion dof 
for Germany, a smaller but substantial 
for Japan. 

Much of this expenditure would have & 
unnecessary had the Germans and Japang 
subject to restraints on rearmament, 
permitted to develop non-military ing 
foreign trae and shipping without ‘Allg 
drance or control. Paying out large. 
dollars (a drain en every Atnerican’s Stan 
of living) .to forestall’ the bad consequeneé 
destructionist measures, is indescribably @ 
The process should be wound up prom 
ungompromisingly and in complete dis 
of anticipated howls of anguish from gra 
here and abroad who do not realize that] 
war is over and an entirely new situation 
arisen. 


+ 7 = « 
Abusive Critics Are Good 

THE TRAGEDY OF JAMES FORRE! 
has evoked much criticism of the abust 
which public men are subjected. To a@ 
suffering from fatigue and overstrain, al 
may be a dangerous irritant. But I have 
found abusive and vituperative “critics” 
clean fun and I suspect most individual 
normal health and with a sense of humor 
the same way. 

When the star columnist of the Daily W 
brandished his little tomahawk and let 
few shrill warwhoops of rage in my diregi 
I felt no impulse to commit suicide oF 
to brood and mope. I regarded and 
shall regard attacks from such sources 
highest kind of honor. 

And now here is the Weekly People, ti 
credible organ of the incredibly sectariait 
cialist Labor Party, calling me “an ign 
and pretentious charlatan, a journalistic # 
bug, a proven falsifier of Marx,” and a 
men that is addled and mi€educated by @ 
formist Socialist Party.” : 

Does this throw me into a fit of rag 
depression? Not a bit of it. Considering 
Weekly People, the best unconscious ® 
paper I have seen since the New Masses 
up the ghost. it makes me feel fine. It 
the story of the legendary Irishman who} 
kicked by a jackass. Said he: “I consideg 
source.” 
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